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THE OUTLOOK INTERVIEW: ROBERTS. 



Push the 


| # We hear how the Soviets have gotten 
stronger and how they’ve made gains 
'all over the world. 


McNAMARA TALKS TO ROBERT SCHEER 


A: I, myself, believe they’ve gotten weaker. 
That may sound naive when one says it in the 
face ot what has clearly been an increase in 
the number of their nuclear weapons and an 
increase in their conventional forces — not 
nearly as great, by the way, as many say, but 
still an increase. But I think they’ve gotten 1 
weaker because, economically and politically, 
there have been some very serious failures. In 
my opinion, they are in a weaker position 
today than they were 14 to 15 years ago. ■ j 
Q: 'You said that the increase in Soviet 
conventional forces is not as great as many 
say. 

•' A:, Soviet conventional strength is not as 
great as many state it to be, and the NATO 
conventional weakness is not as great as it is 
frequently said to be. Therefore, the conven- 
tional balance is not as favorable to the Sovi- 
ets as is often assumed. The Soviet advantage 
in tapks is frequently used to illustrate the 
strength of the Soviets and the weakness of 
the West. I believe the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries liave three times as many tanks as the 
NATO countries. But our response to the 
Soviet tanks should not necessarily be a one- 
to-one' expansion of our tank force, but rather 
an expansion of our antitank weapons, and 
that is exactly the way NATO has responded. 

Jo the fact that the Soviets have three times 
is mftny tanks as NATO is not necessarily an 
ndication of Soviet strength and NATO 
veakness. One could argue whether NATO 
las .adequate antitank forces, but they cer- 
ainly have very strong antitank forces. I sim- 
)ly use that as an illustration of the point I’m 
naking. In this country we commonly exag- 
gerate, the imbalance of Warsaw Pact and 
NAJO conventional forces. In my opinion, 
NATO conventional forces are very strong in- 
deed. They are not as strong as I would like to 
see them, not as strong as they ought to be, 
not as strong as they can be by applying mod- 
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that he might, and I am convinced he woum. 

!iik. S ° Vlet eader W ° Uld Wi8h t0 accept that 

Let’s return to the issue of the buildup 
of nuclear forces. How did it occur? • 

. *j acl{ to 1960 when many in the U.S. 
believed there was a missile gap favoring the 
Soviet. With hindsight it became^ Efi 
J®"f ,j 1 X. mi83,le sap. But Kennedy had 

teste was> What actuaJly happened 

was this. In the summer of 1960, there were 
two elements in the U.S. inteliigence com 

ratsrv n the re,ative ,eve, » of 

the US. and Soviet strategic nuclear forces 
One element greatly overstated the level of 

When looked 
over the data, it didn t justify this conclusion. 


blackmail, ’ is too incredible to warrant seri- 
ous debate. 

Q: Those in the United States who put for- 
ward such a Soviet view stress that the Argu- 
ment is one of nerve and perception, and that 
the Soviets will perceive us as being weak and 
take advantage. 

A: The world isn’t run that way. Political 
leaders, responsible political leaders, don’t 
behave that way. The first responsibility of a 
political leader is to preserve the safety of his 
people. No political leader I know of — in- 
cluding the Soviet political leaders — would 
run that kind of a risk. 


I Have no question but that the Soviets ' r ~ 
were trying to achieve a first-strike capabil 
been the Soviet secretary of defense, I’d hav 
worried as hell at the imbalance of force* 


Q: Their argument is that an American 
president would not order our submarines to 
fire their missiles once our Minutemen were 
destroyed because that would just invite a 
greater retaliation from the Russians. 


A: But when they say that, they fail to 

take account of the fact that the Soviets know 
* 4 V 1.1 
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A: The way you explain it — and you must 
understand that I am not justifying it — the " 
way you explain it is by putting yourself in ^ 
their shoes. When I’ve done that on several 
occasions, I must say I would do some things 
that were very similar to what they did. Tm 
talking about the action they took to build up 
their force. Read again my memo to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. It scares me today to even 
read the damn thing: “The Air Force has 
rather supported the development of forces “ 
which provide the United States a first-strike 
capability credible to the Soviet Union by vir- 
tue of our ability to limit damage to the 
United States and our allies to levels accept- 
able in light of the circumstances and the al- 
ternatives available.” My God, if the Soviets" 
thought that was our objective, how would 
you expect them to react? 

Q: When I interviewed Ronald Reagan as a 
candidate, he saijd that the problem with that _ 
whole calculation — and he mentioned your ^ 
name and MAD (mutual assured destruction) ^ 
and everything — is that the Russians are ^ 
monsters, they don’t have the same respect * 
for human life that We do, therefore they' ‘ 
could take the 20 million, 30 million or 40 
million casualties. 


A: The Russians are people that I would 
not trust to act in other than their own nar-. , 
row national interest, so I am not naive. But . 
they are not mad. They are not mad. They 
have suffered casualties, and their govern- , 
ment feels responsible to their people to 
avoid those situations in the future. They are 
more sensitive to the impact of casualties on . 
their people than we appear to be in some of „ 
our statements and analyses of fighting and,., 
winning nuclear wars which ^ould ezUmd ^ 
over a period of months. So they are not mad v%> 
They are aggressive; they are ideological; they 
need to be restrained and contained by tha^ 
existence of our defensive forces. But they are 
not mad, and I see no evidence that they . 
would accept the risks associated with a first , 
" stride against the United States. . 


